Quite unlike the pleasures of the renaissance Gentleman in that 
many of the latter's pleasures were to be useful as exercises for 
war, the pleasures of the TERNA century were more confined 

to social activities. Chesterfield summarized the true pleasures 
of a gentleman to be “those of the table, but within the bound 

of moderation, good company, that 1s to say, people of merit; mode 
erate play, which amuses, without any interested views} and spricht- 
ly gallant co versations with women of fashion and sense, seos 


Those are the resl pleasures of a gentleman; which occasion nele 


ther sickness, shame, nor repent nce. Yhatevor exceeds them bee 


comes low vice, brutal passion, debauchery, and insanity of mindy 
all of which far from giving satisfaction, bring on dishonour and 
aisgrace,"2 “your evenings, I therefore allot for company, assem- 
blies, balls, and such sort of amusements; as I losk uon those 
to be the best schools for the manners of a gentleman; which 
nothing can give but use, observation, and experience,"= He cone 
sidered dancing an excellent excrcise for teaching grace in move- 
ment, oorriage, presence, and 80 because Stanhope so greatly noc- 
ed grace, the best dancing masters were secured and Stanhope dili- 
gently was taught the art. The following extracts are strikingly 
e'milar to the ideas advanced by Lord Herbert quoted above, "Dante 
ing teaches you to present yourself, to sit, stand, and walk, gen- 
teelly; all of which are of real importance to a man of fashion," 
ant "I desire you will particularly attend to the graceful motion 
l» Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, p 115, Letter CXVIIi 
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